4 RIGHTS OF MAN. 

other not in, and who never can meet in this world, the one 

fhould controul the other to the end of time ? 

In England, it is faid, that money cannot be taken out of the 
pockets of the people without their confent : But who authorized, 
or who could authorize the parliament of 1688 to controul and 
take away the freedom of pofterity, (who were not in exiftence to 
give or to withhold their confent,) and limit and confine their right 
of adting in certain cafes for ever ? 

A greater abfurdity cannot prefent itfelf to the underftanchng of 
man, than what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. He tells them, 
and he tells the world to come, that a certain body of men, who 
exifled a hundred years ago, made a law ; and that there does 
not now exift in the nation, nor ever will, nor ever can, a power 
to alter it. Under how many fubtilties, or abfurdities, has the 
divine right to govern been impofed on the credulity of man- 
kind ! Mr. Burke has difcovered a new one, and he has fhortened his 
journey to Rome, by appealing to the power of this infallible 
parliament of former days ; and he produces what it has done, as 
©f divine authority : for that power muff certainly be more than 
human, which no human power to the end of time can alter. 

But Mr/Burke has done fome fervice, not to his caufe, but to 
his country, by bringing thofe claufes into public view. They 
ferve to demonftrate how neceffary it is at all times to watch againff 
the attempted encroachment of power, and to prevent its running 
to excefs. It is fomewhat extraordinary, that the offence for which 
James II. was expelled, that of fetting up power by affumption , 
fhould be re-afted, under another fhape and form, by the parlia- 
ment that expelled him. It fhews, that the rights of man were but 
imperfe&ly underftood at the Revolution ; for, certain it is, that 
the right which that parliament fet up by affumption (for by delega- 
tion it had it not, and could not have it, becaufe none could give 
it) over the perfons and freedom of pofterity for ever, was of the 
fame tyrannical unfounded kind which James attempted to fet up 
over the parliament and the nation, and for which he was expelled. 
The only difference is, (for in principle they differ not), that the 
one was an ufurper over the living, and the other over the unborn ; 
and as the one has no better authority to ftand upon than the other, 
both of them muft be equally null and void, and of no effedl. 

From what, or from whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of 
any human power to bind pofterity for ever ? He has produced his 
claufes ; but he muft produce alfo his proofs, that fuch a right 
exifted, and {hew how it exifted. If it ever exifted, it muft now 
exift; for whatever appertains to the nature of man, cannot be 
annihilated by man. It is the nature of man to die, and he will 
continue to die as long as he continues to be born. But Mr. 
Burke has fet up a fort of political Adam, in whoin all pofterity 
are bound for ever ; he muft therefore prove that his Adam pof- 
fefted fuch a power, or fuch a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the lefs will it bearto be ftretched, and 
the worfe is the policy to ftretch it, unlefs it is intended to break 
k. Had any une purpofed the overthrow of Mr. Burke’s pofitions, 
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he would have proceeded as Mr. Burke has done. He would have 
magnified the authorities, on purpofe to have called the right of them 
into queftion ; and the inftant the queftion of right was ftarted, the 

authorities muft have been given up. . 

It requires but a very fmall glance of thought to perceive, that 
although daws made in one generation often continue m force 
throuoh fucceeding generations, yet that they continue to derive 
their force from the confent of the living. A law not repealed con- 
tinues in force, not becaufe it cannot be repealed, but becaufe it u 
not repealed ; and the non-repealing paffes for confent. . 

But Mr. Burke’s claufes have not even this qualification m their 
favour. They become null, by attempting to become immortal. 
The nature of them precludes confent. They deft roy the right 
which they might have, by grounding it on a right which they 
cannot have. Immortal power is not a human right, and therefore 

cannot be a right of parliament. The parliament of 1688 might 

as well have paffed an aft to have authorized themfelves to live for 
ever as to make their authority live for ever. All therefore that 
can be faid of thofe claufes is, that they are a formality of words, 
of as much import, as if thofd who ufed.them had addrefled a 
congratulation to themfelves, and, in the oriental ftile 01 antiquity, 
had faid, O Parliament, live for ever 1 . 

The circumftances of the world are continually changing, and 
the opinions of men change alfo; and as government is for the 
livino-, and not for the dead, it is the living only that has any right 
in it! That which maybe thought right and found convenient 
in one age, may be thought wrong and found inconvenient in ano- 
ther. In fuch cafes, Who is to decide, the living, or the dead ? 

As almoft one hundred pages of Mr. Burke’s book are employed 
upon thefe claufes, it will confequently follow, that, if the claufes 
themfelves, fo far as they fet up an aff'nmed, afurped dominion over 
pofterity for ever, are unauthoritative, and in their nature null and 
void ; all his voluminous inferences and declamation drawn there- 
from’ or founded thereon, are null and void alfo : and on this 
ground I reft the matter. . . 

We now come more particularly to the affairs of France. Mr. 
Burke’s book has the appearance of being written as inftruftion to 
the French nation ; but if I may permit myfelf the ufe of an ex- 
travagant metaphor, fuited to the extravagance of the cafe. It is 
darknefs attempting to illuminate light. 

While I am writing this, there are accidentally before me fome 
propofals for a declaration of rights by the Marquis de la Fayette 
(I afk his pardon for ding his former addrefs, and do it only for 
diftindion’s fake) to the National Aflembly, on the nth of July 
1789, three days before the taking of the Baftille; and I cannot 
but remark with aftonifhment how oppofite the fources are from 
which that Gentleman and Mr. Burke draw their principles. ln- 
ftead of referring to mufty records and mouldy parchments to prove 
that the rights of the living are loft, “ renounced and abdicated 
*« for ever,” by thofe who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has 
done, M, de la Fayette applies to the living w®rld, and emphati- 
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